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. . . With the Help of an Old Pro 


American, Soviet and Cuban decision-mak- 
ers on opposite sides of the Cuban missile crisis 
met in Moscow in January to compare notes on 
the miscalculations and false assumptions that 
nearly brought the world to Apocalypse. As 
credit for peacefully ending the confrontation is 
apportioned by these and other students, I hope 
they will note one of the heretofore overlooked 
ironies of the crisis — that President Kennedy, 
known for scoffing at the usefulness of profes- 
sional diplomats, was decisively guided through- 
out those fateful 13 days by a career Foreign 
Service officer, my late husband, Llewellyn E. 
Thompson. 

It is .fair to suggest that the "combination of 
toughness and restraint" later celebrated by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. would not have been 
so "matchlessly calibrated” had President Ken- 
nedy lacked the counsel of someone who had 
known Khrushchev as U.S. ambassador to Mos- 
cow from 1957 to 1962 in what remains the 
closest relationship between an American diplo- 
mat and a Soviet leader. It was by sheer 
coincidence that two months befofe the missile 
crisis, Tommy returned to Washington to advise 
the president and secretary of state on Soviet 
affairs. 

Key to prodding the Russians to withdraw 
their offensive missiles and bombers from Cuba 
without nuclear war was for the president to 


decipher the complex aspirations and anxieties 
of his Soviet counterpart. By October 1962, the 
president had met Khrushchev exactly twice— 
to shake hands as a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in 1959 and for 
two tumultuous days in Vienna in June 1961, 
when Khrushchev spared no effort to impress 
Kennedy with his belligerence and strength and 
threatened nuclear war over Berlin. The Vienna 
summit was unlikely to give the president a 
three-dimensional view of Khrushchev’s values 
and priorities. 

As the crisis unfolded, Kennedy had access to 
intelligence profiles and analyses of the Soviet 
leader’s intentions, but these were no substitute 
for the day-by-day interpretations of a trained 
diplomat with a decade of Moscow experience 
who had spent hundreds of hours with Khru- 
shchev over a period that included times of both 
detente and Cold War. With this in mind, the 
president installed Tommy on his now-famous 
crisis-management panel, Ex Comm. 

On Oct. 16, the day the president learned of 
the Soviet missiles, his advisers leaned toward 
an air attack on the Soviet bases. Tommy 
dissuaded them, warning that Khrushchev was 
more sensitive than most national leaders to the 
killing of his troops and that this therefore bore a 
greater risk of escalation than the president may 
have realized. As the newly, released Ex Comm 




transcripts from the 13th day of the crisis show, 
it was Tommy who advised Kennedy to try the 
all-important "Trollope ploy." A first letter from 
Khrushchev suggested withdrawal of Soviet 
weapons from Cuba in exchange for a U.S. 
pledge not to invade. A second letter demanded 
that the United States pull its missiles out of 
Turkey. We have learned from the recent 
Moscow conference that Khrushchev may have 
written these letters in reverse order and that 
technical problems caused the second to reach 
the White House first. Not knowing this, Keane 
dy said, "We’re going to have to take our 
weapons out of Turkey.” Tommy said, i don’t 
agree. . . . The important thing for Khrushchev, 
it seems to me, is to be able to say, ‘I saved 

Cuba, I stopped an invasion ’ ” The Moscow 

conference has shown us that Khrushchev’s 
determination to stop an American invasion of 
Cuba was greater than anyone had thought. 

With Tommy’s assurance, the president ig- 
nored the second letter and saved the day. This 
is the only instance in the transcripts in which an 
Ex Comm member directly challenged Kennedy. 
Tommy’s long professional history with Khru- 
shchev gave him the confidence to make these 
and other vital recommendations and to per- 
suade the president. 

One of the occupational hazards of historians 
is that they are naturally inclined to ignore those 


figures who do not write memoirs or otherwise 
enshrine their own version of their role in world 
events. My husband was a self-effacing man. He 
never wrote his memoirs because he thought 
that this would prevent future Soviet leaders 
from speaking as candidly to future American 
ambassadors as Khrushchev did to him. Dean 
Rusk, secretary of state in 1962, has written, "I 
doubt that the full account of Llewellyn’s contri- 
bution to the Cuban missile crisis will ever be 
recorded, but his role proved to be crucial 
behind the scenes." Robert McNamara, secre- 
tary of defense, has called Tommy "the unsung 
hero of the crisis.” 

One of the lessons commonly drawn from the 
missile crisis is that it was a triumph of improvi- 
sation and proved the inadequacy of traditional 
methods of diplomacy in times of high nuclear 
danger. To my mind, this is exactly the opposite 
of the real moral of the story. As demonstrated 
by Llewellyn Thompson’s contribution, the Cu- 
ban episode show's the value of giving American 
presidents the advice of trained men and women 
who have worked with foreign leaders for years 
and who can provide the context and penetrating 
insight that special emissaries and ad hoc crisis 
managers cannot. 

The writer accompanied her husband, the 
late ambassador Llewellyn E. Thompson, 
on his Moscow assignment. 
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